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Mr. Coppett’s Weekly Political 
Pamphlet, though written in America, 
and first published in that country, 
wlates chiefly to English affairs, and 
is especially intended for English 
Readers. The Author regularly trans- 
nits a manuscript copy of each num- 
ber, aS soon as possible after com- 
posing it, to his Publisher in London, 
vho has consequently been enabled 
to continue the publication weekly 
from its re~commencement on the 12th 
of July, The first Number of the 
Resumed Pamphlet is No. 15 of the 
present Volume, which. with Numbers 
6,17, 18 and 19, may be had at 11, 
Neweastle Street, Strand. 





A HISTORY 
@F 


THE LAST HUNDRED DAYS OF 
ENGLISH PREEDOM, 


Ending with the Passing of the Abso- 
lue-Power-of- Imprisonment Act, in 
the Month of March, 1817. 


ADDRESSED TO 


Mn. Jouw Gotpsmitu, or Hamwsre- 
oN, AND Mr. Ricuarp Hinxman, 
or CuiLiing, 


WHO WERE 


The Chairman and Seconder at the 
Mecting of the People of Hampshire 
an Petteiliien Hill, in the Month of 
to Petition for a 





Redress of Grievances, and for a Re- 
form in the Commons Hoise of Pare 
liament. | 


—— es 


LETTER III. 


ow 


Opening of the Session. — Speech. —: 
Invitation to Strong Measures. — 
Attack on the Prince.—Who con- 
trived it?—Thanksyiving for the 
escape.—Language in Parliament. 
—Mr. Dawson and Mr. Lamb, 
Lord Milton and Mr. Elliot.— 
Affection of these men for the people. 
— The people discov ered to be igno= 
rant.— Lower Ordérs.” 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
June 20, 1817. 


MY WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS, 
As the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, which took place on the 
28th of January, the 
hirelings of the press were more con- 


approached, 


stantly empleyed in_ hinting, that 
some vigorous measures must be 
adopted to keep down what they had 
the impudence to call the disaffected. 
So early as the month of November, 
they evinced their alarm, and began, 
even then to endeavour to communi- 
cate their own feelings to the timid 
part of the nation. There was, how- 


ever, something so perverse in the 


| proceedings of the Reformers, these 


U 
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latter were so provokingly peaceable 
and loyal, that Corruption dared not 
openly, all at once, talk of violent 
measures. She did, through her press, 
‘caution the well-affected against 
our peaceable language and conduct ;”” 
but, she found nobody but the grossest 
of the feeders on the taxes to listen 
to her; and, to her great mortifica- 
tion, my Register, which she held 
forth as a species of. political torch, 
calculated to inflame not only the 
minds of the people, but to produce 
real flames in the stacks and barns 
and mills and manufactories and 
farm-houses, did, in the precise pro- 
portion in which it circulated, pro- 
duce a directly contrary effect; and 
those excesses, which had finally load- 
ed the gallows at Ely and in Notting- 
hamshire, were no more heard of. 
No. 18 had principally this object 
in view, and besides the Letter to the 
Luddites, written in November, I 
missed scarcely a week to mceulcate 
the doctrine of absolute necessity to 


avoid all acts of violence of every 


sort, and to observe a strict and real 
obedience to the laws; nay, I went so 
far as to reprobate, in the severest 
terms, all those who had been, or who 


were disposed to be, ready to commit 


pliment to the heads as well as the 
hearts of the people, that I could do 
ihis not only without any logs of popu- 
Tarity, but with a vast daily inerease 
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judices of the people against mach Mma s&2&' 


nery and of their notions abeut there Of 
extortions of bakers, butche:s, g,gMjept, 2?! 


DC tims 


ne peop 


beommitty 


which notions Corruption’s press yo, 
constantly fostering. But, I knew 
countrymen well. I knew, that, jf j, 


kind language, they could be made jgmmneighbou 


see their error, they would no longe heir suflt 
imaginar 
velled, a 
prove, th 
from the 
the dead 


varied in 


persist in it; and I relied upon m 
own talents to produce that convittia 
in their minds. 

I was not deceived in this reliance, 
and the nation will bear witness, that, 


from the time that I began to writ 


upon this subject, a total change tok manager: 


place in thie respect; and, that J di Jcame t 


more in the space of a month, to pr existence 


vent depredations of this sort, thanal | was of 


the new penal laws, all the magistrate, of’ 
to exhor 
kgally te 

This it 
the quic 
bakers’ a 


might er 


and all the troops, had been able to d; 
in seven years; and to prove this 
there were fifty Magistrates ready and 
willing to come to the Bar of the Par 
liament. Why, then, did Willian 
GiFFoRD and SoutTuey; why ti 


. Biome occ 
these two Sinecure Reviewers so bit 


terly lament, in their Quarterly Re itl less 
view, that the people ‘“ swore by, ia ee 
lived by, and were ready to die by,’ deed d 
my Register? Could they; could able and 
these Sinecure-helders wish for the ™ + 
peace of the count?y? Yes, they reall} Poe re 
cts of violence. It is no small com-j did wish for tle peace of the country _ 4 
but, they had a wish which sto0 F ™,? 
higher than this: that of keeping het ¥ Dee 
stnecures, which was wholly incompé =P ud 
tible with the doctrines that I preacheé a 
are thy 


of it” T'was well aware of all the pre- 
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| ° And as to the hirelings of the pr 
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, general, they too wished for the 
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chy 

themmmeace of the country, if it could be 
Se Meet, and if their system could, at the 
eoenme time, FO ON, But, in exhorting 


tbe people to keep their hands from 











f, jggumcomm ttn g violence on their in»ocent 


fe ygmpeighbours ; In proving to them, that 


heir sufferings did not arise from these 
imaginary petty causes, I was com- 
vlled, and was perfectly disposed to 
prove, that those sufferings did arise 
fom the great load of taxes joined to 
ie deadly effects of a paper-money, | 
varied in its value by the will of the 
mnagers of that money; and, when 
Jcame to speak of the cause of the 












existence of these overwhelming evils, 
| was obliged to ascribe them to a 
vant of a Reform in Parliament, and 
io exhort the people peaceably and 
keally to petition for such Reform. 
This it was that stung Corruption to 
the quick. She did not wish for 
kers’ and butchers’ mobs ; for they 


mght end in mischief to her upon 


ieee Occasion or other. She wished 
2 Mel less for attacks upon machinery 
ind upon corn stacks; but, very far 


m indeed did she prefer these to peace- 






dbleand legal and numerously com- 





posed meetings and petitions. for Re- 
im, for these were most formidable 






lacks upon herself. Many persons 
tid to me, in the months of Novem- 
t, December and January, “‘ What | 
“impudenceit is, M r.Cobbett, in these 
“ten to say, that your publications 
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‘set the poor upon the rich, when 
‘they so obviously have a different 
‘tendency, that we, in our country, 
‘take great pains to put them into 
‘the hands of our working people.” 
I remember particularly, that this 
was told me by gentlemen from Nor- 
folk, from Cambridgeshire, and from 
Nottinghamshire; and at Leeds I re- 
ceived a vote of public thanks for this 
But, as I used 
always to observe to those who made 


effect of my writings. 


these observations to me, my writings 
really were “‘ inflammatory ;” for, they 
inflained the people against the corrup- 
ticn, bribery, fraud. and perjury, which 
had been the great cause of all their 
miseries ; and I inspired them with an 
anxious desire to remove this cause 
for ever; and this it was that Cor- 
ruption meant when she called my 
publications inflammatory and sedi- 
tious, and called upon the rich to rally 
round the throne and religion, by 
which she meant the profits of those 
who lived upon the labour of the peo- 
ple, and who were the greatest ene- 
mies of religion as well as of the 
throne. 

‘© And how in God’s name,” honest. 
people used to exclaim, ‘‘ can they 

‘* have the impudence to accuse you of 
“ teaching blasphemy, and of wishing 

‘to destroy the Church, when you, 

‘‘ on the contrary, exhort the people 

“not to make religion a subject of 


Fs dispute or discussion, and when you 





‘re tnflammatory and ¢alculated to | 








‘Care the only lay-manin the king- 
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“dom, who, having any degree of 
‘* popularity, have even ventured to 
“risk it by saying that the tithes do 
** nol make a part of the sufferings, of 


The 


hirelings must, indeed, have been the 


‘* which the people complain?” 


most impudent of mankind to make 
this charge; but, any thing was re- 
sortedto. Blasphemy was a good word 
for their nse. It served them, as a 
man once told me of the bank notes. 
“‘ Depreciated or not depreciated,” 
said he, pulling a handful out of his 
pocket and thrusting them forward to- 
wards my face, ‘‘ they serreus.”’ And, 
true or false, the charge of Blasphemy 
served Corruption. Besides, to wean 
the people from all religious dicker- 
ings was to hit her no common blow. 
She has long most essentially benefit- 
ted from these bickerings and divi- 
sions: divide and subjugate is one of 
her great maxims: nothing suits her 
iurn better than to have conténding 
sects continually appealing to her as 
the arbiter of their pre‘ensions, and 
to keep all in awe by the fear each has 
of her giving privileges to any other 
which she denies to it. 

My writings tended to sweep away 
for ever this source of influence ; they 
tended to withdraw the attention of 
the people from these petty disputes ; 
they tended to make them one firm 
and.united body in the cate of Re- 
form. .From all quarters and corners 
Icalled them to listen me. J raised 


the standard of plain common sense. 








| 


of sound reasoning, intelligible lan. 
euage, and the whole people gathere/ 
around it. 

This 1t was that alarmed Corrup. 
tion, and she soon began to discoyey 
her uneasiness, and her press to throy 
out hints, that ‘* something must ie 
done” to counteract the poison tha 
was week/y going forth to the people 
in ‘* Two-Penny Trash publications,” 
Day after day she grew more uneasy. 
She cat all sorts of capers. Like Nick 
Frog, in Swift’s werks, she canted 

'she cried, she swore, she secmed, at 
last, as if she was ready to cut her 
own throat. ler hirelings still kep: 
bellowing for something to be done 
Stewart of the Courier, Walter of the 
Times, William Gifford and Southey 
|of the Quarterly Review, and hu- 
dreds of others; but, these four men 
in particular, whose names and whose 
conduct we shall, I hope, never be so 
| base as to forget; for that would bea 
crime such as ought not to be forgiven 
in us, and our country ought to perish, 
ifthese men were not called legally to 
These men 


in particular, Corruption’s forlor- 


answer for their deeds. 


hope, éame, at last, about a moth 
before the Parliament met, to call {er 
new laws to protect the Constitution 
against the ‘‘ Two-penny Trash. 
New Laws to protect a Constitutio! 
against trash! When they were called 
upon to: answer this trash, they 4: 


clined, as Burke declined to ans”! 





Painc, whom he éalled én Mr. Av 
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soRNEY GENERAL, SCOTT, to answer! 
The P nsioned hack was stung to 


nadness by Paine, and, inthe House 
of Commons, where PAINE was not to 
ynswer bim, he actually called upon 
Ihe Attorney General to silence his 
opponent. Gifiord and Walter and 
Southey and Stewart followed in the 
ame path; but, in this case, the At- 
irney General had no power. Har- 
joned as the system had become; 
creat as was the severity added to the 
libel laws since the time of Paine and 
Burke; great as the encroachments 
had bees on the liberty of the press ; 
sill, as Lord Sidmouth afterwards 
confessed, the law-officers could find 
nothing in the Two-penny Trash to 
prosecute with a chance of success. 
[he case being, therefore, more des- 
perate than in the Time of. PAIneE, 
more desperate was to be the remedy : 
and, accordingly, my opponents recom- 
mended, not prosecutions by the At- 
taney General, but new laws, which 
they called for upon the ground, that 
we had laws to prevent the sale of 
putrid meat, and other poisonous 
things, and that we ought to have laws 
0 prevent the reading of poisonous 
publications; and, of course, they 
themselves, or other sinecure place- 


men, or tax-eaters, were to be the 


tole judges of what was, and what was | 


hot poisonous. These prostituted, 
these shameless men, were the harbin- 


gers of the Acts, which were -after- 


wards passed ; and, as I said before, | 
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they must never be forgotton, while 
we, or our sons, are alive. 

The subsequent’ measures were, 
therefore, resolved on, without doubt, 
weeks before the Parliament met ; 
and, as we shall presently see, it was 
quite clear, that the attack upon the 
Prince’s carriage in the Park, only 
added an incident to the grand drama, 
all the parts of which were before pre- 
In- 
deed, Lord Castlereagh suid expressly, 
that the measures about to be propos- 
ed, would have been proposed, if that 
attack had not been made; and, it 
would have been in vain to hold out 
the contrary, seeing that those mea- 
sures were but too plainly pointed out 
in the Regent’s speech, which, be it 
remembered, had been deliv ered be- 
fore the attack was made. Yet was 
this attack a great incident ; and, 
though it was clear, that the Acts 
would have been passed without its 
assistance, it is nevertheless tr ue, 
that it formed the grand feature i in all 
the future harangues against the 
“ Demagogues,” as we were called, and 
the almost sole topic in the Declara- 
tions of the Tax- ~eaters, and in the 
diatribes against the Reformers ‘from 
the pulpit. 1 Nay, i in the very Thanks- 


giving itself, which was put up in the 
Churches, this attack was deduced as 
the natural consequence of our princt- 
ples, though those principles were of 
a nature to render them proof against 
the Attorney-General with all his 





sharp-sightedness and all his power. 
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So great having been the use made 
of this attack, it is necessary to inquire 
a little hefe into the circumstances of 
it, in order, if we can, to come at 
something like a guess at its real ori- 
gin. 
time, about seventy persons from dif- 


There were in London, at that 


ferent parts of the country with peti- 
They had brought 
up, some of them only one, and others 


tions for Reform. 


twenty or thirty petitions each. It 
was expected, that Sir Francis Bur- 
DETT, whose name had been affixed ioa 
circular, inviting Deputies to come to 
London from Petitioning Bodies in the 
country, would attend and carry down 
these Petitions to the House. In this 
He 


was not in London; and, came to the 


the Deputies were disappointed. 


Flouse that day in a post-chaise direct- 
ly from the country, without any De- 
puty or any Reformer, having an op- 
portunity to see him, before he en- 
tered the House, of which I shall have 
to say. more by-and-by. 

Here, then, were these Deputies, 
with positive orders to deliver their 
Petitions to Sir Francis Burdett ; here 
were these sincere and honest men, as 
anxious for the success of the cause as 
if their lives had depended on it, 
running about the town half mad, not 


knowing where to go, or what to 
do. 
at eleven o’clock in the day, of the 
arrival of Sir Francis, Mr. Hunt, 
about that time, set to work to collect 
together all the bearers of petitions 


Seeing that there was no sign, 








from the country, which, with some 
few exceptions, he succeeded in doing, 
The place of assembling was Charing 
Cross, and from this spot they moved 
in procession, the Bristol Petition 
signed by more, I believe, thantwenty 
seven thousand men, being opened sic 
carried at their head, while a_ bundle 
of oak sticks, emblematical of union 
and strength, was borne on an oak 
staff before the bearers of the Bristol 
Petition. 

In this order the procession moved 
down Whitehall and Parliament-street, 
to the house of Lord Cochrane, which 
was in New Palace Yard, directly op- 
posite the grand entrance of West. 
minster Hall. His Lordship here re- 
ceived all the Petitions ; and, the De- 
puties, together with, perhaps, 20,000 
people, having waited till it was time 
for Lord Cochrane to go to the House, 
they forced him into a chair, and thus 
the: carried him to the Hall door, with 
the Bristol Petition in his arms, ina 
roll of parchment about the size of a 
tolerable darre/, and with the bundle 
of oak-twigs in its belly, all which his 
Lordship manfully presented to the 


House, who received the petition, and | 


permitted it to die upon their table, 
where it still lies, in the legal con- 
struction of the thing, ungranted its 
prayer, undiscussed its contents, and 
unanswered its allegations. 

The circumstances are very impor- 


tant, because, as they are notoriously 


true, so they amount toa very strong 
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presumptive proof, that the attack on 





ihe Prince did not originate with the 





Reformers, who were proceeding down 





Whitehall towards the house of Lord 
Cochrane at the very time that that 
If they had medi- 
if they had 


gished it even; would they have been 


attack was made. 
ted any such attack ; 


absent from the scene? And, besides, 
‘this had been the case, would not 
he fact have come to light, with all 
he rewards that were offered, and 
vith all the activity of the Police Ma- 
sistrates and their innumerable host 
of spies ? 

With whom, then, did this attack 
originate 2 ‘That is the grand ques. 
tion. Now observe, there were crowds, 
rhole brigades, of magistrates, police- 
oficers, spies, constables, in the Park, 
besides soldiers, horse and foot, the 
former surrounding the coach eight or 
ten deep, and no part of the coach, 
which was not bullet-proof, except 
the glasses of the two doors, and they 
halfan inch thick. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how ‘was the glass to be 


hitby stones thrown at it, without 





some of these brigades of attendants 
- seeimg the person who flung the stones ; 
and without their taking him instantly 
into custody ? 
of Scott, was taken up, but it was not 


One man, of the name 


alleged even that he had flung any 
As to the idea of the bullets, 
that was soon laughed off the stage, 
when it was found, that, if they did 
enter, they entered on one aide, and 


stone. 
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went out again through the passages 
by which they had entered, for, that 
they were not to be found in the 
coach; and, what was very stirprizing, 
Lord Wittiam Murray, who came 
to inform the parliament of the attack 
by bullets, had not thought it-worth 
while, beforé he came, to examine the 
coach to see whether any bullets were 
there! No report of fire-arms had been. 
heard by any one; no one had seen any 
body, but the soldiers, with fire-armsin’ 
his hands ; a stone indeed had been fair- 
ly found iu the coach ; and, still it was 
alledged, that the attack had been 
made by bullets ; and, though this was 
almost instantly laughed at, still the 
idea of bullets was so precious, that, 
two days afterwards, it was attempted 
to be revived by a statement in the 
papers, that a Mr. Such-a-one had just 
picked up a bullet in the Park, and 
sent it to. Lord Sipmoutn’s Office! 
Drawings were given in the: papers, 
said to be copied from an original 
made by the Prince himself, of the 
square of glass, of the perforations 
made by the bullets, and, it was 
gravely shown, from Professor Some- 
body’s experiments, that bullets might 
make holes through a thing without 
going through it themselves. 

In short, there were no bullets, as. 
all the world was soon satisfied ; and, 
the uncommon pains taken to make 
out the fact, by no means tended to 
‘do away some suspicions, which,, 








Pamongst well-informed mon, arose in 
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their minds, the moment they heard 
of ‘the attack, but which suspicions 
did, I dare say, never enter the mind 
of the Prince himself. Who, then, 
could it be that instigated this attack ? 
It was clearly not the Reformers, un- 
less we could suppose, that they had 
the power to depute the assailants ; 
and, what is more, unless we can sup- 
pose, that they secretly wished to de- 
feat their own cause; for, what could 
have happened better for the Ministers, 
Indeed, it 
was so very opportune; so very for- 
tunate for them, that I heard a Fund- 
holder say, that it had saved the na- 
What an idea! 
the sovereign, alledged to have pro- 


and the Borough-gentry ? 


tion! An attack on 
ceeded from a desire of part, at least, 
of his people, to take away his life, 
Yet, 


such was the general sentiment, and 


calculated to save the nation ! 


such the general talk, amongst all this 
tribe, who, thereupon, set to work 
to draw up and to issue declarations, 
ascribing this ** freasonable and damn- 
‘6 able’ act to the Reformers, and 
pledging their lives and fortunes to 
stand by his Royal Highness and the 
Constitution. Then followed the 
Thanksgivings in the Church, and the 
thundering; no, not the thundering, 


but the roaring from the pulpit, against | 


instigators, agitators, and evil-minded 
and designing man. 

Leaving you to guess, now, my ho- 
nest friends, who it was that really in- 
stigated this attack, and to bear in 


} 


mind, that, in spite of all the facilitie, 
for so doing, not one flinger of a ston 
has ever been discovered, though grey 
rewards were tendered for such disco. 
very, and a great parade made abou 
these rewards ; leaving you, as I safely 
may, to form your own opinions upon 
this subject, I shall now go back to 
the parliament, and see what they 
‘were doing there. 

From the Speech of the Prince jt 
was easy to foresee, that the advice of 
Walter, Wm. Gifford, Southey and 
Stewart was intended to be adopted to 
the very letter; and, that, as there 
were /aws to prevent the selling of pv- 
trid meat, lest the bodies of his Ma. 
jesty’s loving subjects should suffer 
thereby, so we were to have laws to 
prevent Two-penny Trash publica- 
tions from poisoning their minds. His 
Royal Highness, in the close of his 
Speech, had this ominous passage. 

*¢ In considering our internal si- 
‘* tuation you will, I doubt not, feel 
‘¢ a just indignation at the attempts 
*¢ which have been made to ¢ake ad- 
** vantage of the distresses of the 
*¢ country, for the purpose of excit- 
ing a spirit of sedition and violence. 
—I am too well convinced of the 
‘* loyalty and good sense of the great 
“© body of his Majesty’s subjects, to 


66 


66 


** believe them capable of being per- 
** verted by the arts which are en- 
‘¢ ployed to seduce them; but I am 
** determined to omit no precautions 


“ for preserving the public peace, and 
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‘«« for counteracting the designs of ihe 
“¢ ‘disaffected: aod I rely with the ut. 
‘¢ most confidence on your cordial sup- 
‘6 port and co-operation, in upholding 
“a system of law and government, 
“ from which we have derived ¢nestz 
‘© mable advantages, which has en. 
“ abled us to conclude, with unex- 
“ ampled glory, a contest whereun 
6 depended the best interests of man 
“ kind, and which has been hithert« 
“ felt by ourselves, as it zs acknow- 
“ ledged by other nations, to be the 
“« most perfect that has ever fallen tu 
“the lot of any people.” 

If we had time fer sport, or, if these 
transactions were not of too serious 
and important a nature to permit us 


to indulge in any disposition to levity, 


_ wemight here find abundant matter 


for amusement. But, leaving these 
“ inestimable advantages” to be dis- 
covered in the present state of a coun- 
try, which isso over-run with paupers 
as for the poor-rates to demand aid 
from Exchequer Bills; leaving the 
Ministers, who wrote this speech to 
discover what nations those ‘* other 
‘* nations are,” who acknowledge the 
Borough System to be the ** most per- 
“ fect that ever has fallen to the dot 
“ of any people ;” and leaving them 


also to say, what was the wesdom in 


pointing out the excellence of laws, 
the remaining good ones of which were 
all about to be suspended; \et us come 
to the subject of the ‘* disaffected,” 
and of the &§ designs” and arts” 
herealludedto. = tt” 
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It was well known, it has been a 
hundred times proved, that there were 
none of the Reformers, who had any 
esigns, which were not openly avow- 
ed, and which were no other than the 
Duke of Richmond had had thirty 
years before; and, so far from the 
agitation of the question of reform 
having prodaced a spirit of ** sedition 
and violence,” it had notoriously 
No- 


budy is bound to prove a negative; 


iroduced the contrary effects. 


nobody is bound to prove his inno- 


cence ; every man and every body of 


men are held to be innocent ’till they 


are proved to be guilly. But, we were 


in the singular situation to be able to 


prove a negative in our favour; for, 
while there had been riots, in parts of 


the kingdom where there had beén no 
public Meetings for Reform, there 
had not, throughout the whole king- 


dom been one single act of violence 


committed where there had been, or 


where there were about to be, Meet- 
ings for Reform. 

The Speech, indeed, did not speak 
of the Reformers, but, it spoke ofa 
reliance on ** the cordial sapport and 
‘co-operation of the Parliament,” 
and, it was not very easy to see what 
these were needed for, while the At- 
torney General was in full power, 
and while the Ministers had at their 
command an army of 150,000 men. 
[f, howeyer, any one could have 
doubted of what was intended, the 


Speeches of the Members, on both sides 
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of the House, as it is called most whim- 
sically, would have left no longer any 
room for the shadow of such doubt. 
The mever and seconder of the ad- 


dress, the leading Members of the Op- |. 


position, all agreed in reprobating the 
Reformers, and that unfathomably 
profovad gentleman, Mr. Lams, who 
is called one of ** the gentlemen oppo- 
“ site,”’ most eagerly volunteered his 
support of the ‘ firm-handed” mea- 
sures which he anticipated, and which, 
he said he would be for, because they 
would be for the good of the people 
themselves! Thank you, sweet Mr. 
Lams; and, if we do not demonstrate 
our gratitude in something more solid 
than thanks, towards you and towards 
‘the rest of * the gentlemen opposite,” 
by no means forgetting Lord Mitton, 
Mr. Wa. Ettiot, Mr. Wynne, and 
many others, we are well assured, that 
you will take the will for the deed, 
and that you will give us credit ’til! 
the time shall come when we may be 
able to repay your kindness, principal 
Mr. Lams, with his 


usual profundity, took occasion, by 


and interest. 


way of parenthesis, to say, that he 
would not touch the property of the 
Fund-holder. -Stick to that, Mr. 
Lamb! Hesaid, that the land- holders 
had been ruined, and that having done 
the people no good, it followed, of 
course, that the touching of the funds 
would do no good, but would produce 
new ruin. This is Oxford learning. 


Lamb, who, if he had been a ** Wea. 
** ver-Boy” of Lancashire, never could 
have had any such brilliant thoughts 
come into his head. 

Now it was that the gathered storm 
poured down upon us, and more es. 
pecially upon me. Every one had 
some stroke at the Cheap Publications; 
the Poisonous, the Venomous, the 
Deadly Weekly Publications. Thero 
was too much pride remaining to name 
But, there 


was not pride enough to prevent a 


my Register out-right, 


resort to ail those circumlocutory 
shifts, which amounted to exactly the 
same thing as a down-right calling me 
by my name; and the whole nation 
saw, that the sole drift and object 
were to stifle, by some means or other, 
the influence of the Two-Penny Trash 
Publications. Great pains were taken 
to disguise this ; but all would not do. 
The people had foreseen, that this 
must be done, or that a Reform must 
take place ; and, a resolution to refuse 
the latter amounted to a proof of an 
intention to make a desperate attempt 
to do the former. 

Still, it was pretended, as in the 
Speech, that-“‘ the good sense of the 
“< great body of his Majesty’s subjects 
** was such as not to leave room to 
*“ believe that they were capable of 
“‘ being perverted by the arts.of the 
‘* disaffected,” Not very good Eng- 
lish this, ’tis true, but much worse 


| reasoning, for, if the great body were 





This is the hereditary wisdom of Mr. 





sound and well affected, and not capa- 
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ble of having their minds perverted, 
what need was there of all this fright ? 
Why was the ‘‘ cordial co-operation” 
of the Parliament called for? And 
why did these gentlemen make such a 
lamentable out-cry against the Two- 
penny Trash? But, then, as Mr. 
LimB 80 sweetly said, it was necessary 
to adopt firm-handed measures for the 
good of the people themselves. Yes, 
sweet Mr. Lamb, but, while the great 
body were sound, was it necessary to 
enable the Secretaries of State to cram 
junto dungeons any body whem they 
pleased, not excepting this ‘* great 
body,” whose good sense made them 
absolutely incapable of yielding to se- 
duction? Some legislators might have 
thought it sufficient to enable the Minis- 
- ters to cram into dungeons those who 
should be found to be amongst the 
“ disaffected ;” that is to say, legisla- 
tors of a moderate degree of zeal and 
affection; but, so great was your zeal 
and affection for the people, that you 
volunteered your aid, though you 
were one of ‘‘ the Gentlemen Oppo- 
site,” to assist the Ministers in this 
work of kindness towards the people; 


aecordingly you were ballotted wpon- 


the never-to-be- forgotten: Committee! 

This sentiment of wondrous affec- 
tion for'the people ; of wondrous zeal 
for their good; this amiable sentiment 
Seems to have been. uppermost in the 
‘breasts of the whole ‘of the actors in 
this memprable scene. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning had principally 
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in view their love of the Constitution 


and of the liberties of the people. 
That plain, frank, and sincere old 
Nobleman, the Lord Chancellor, al- 
most shed tears, while he declared 
(and took God to witness to the trath 
uf what he said), that it was his love 
for the Constitution and of the liber- 
ties of the people, that alone could in- 
duce him to give his consent to these 
measures. ‘‘hat pondrous statesman, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and his 
no less pondrous uncle, said the same; 
while that future pillar of his country, 
as the sycophant Burke, called him, 
Lorp Mitton, though he voted for 
all the Bills but the Power of Impri- 
sonment Bill, did not think that any 
degree of affection for the Constitu- 
tion and for the liberties of the People 
called upon him to go quite so far; 
and, as his father (Burke’s main na- 
tional pillar) had gone the whole 
length, the news-papers told us, that 
the tender-hearted Lorp Mriton was 
** deeply affected” in expressing his 
dissent from the Dungeon-Bill. How- 
ever, the’ Right Honourable Wa. 
Ettiot, who is, in a parliamentary 
sense as closely connected with Loro 
FrrzwittiAmM as Lorp Mitton him- 
self is; this Right Honourable gen- 
tleman, whose very figure bespeaks 
benevolence and warmth of heart, and 
each of whose dimples brotherly love 
would seem to have chosen for its 
abode; this Right Honourable per 
sonage ‘carried: his love to the fall 
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length of Dungeon-Bill and all; 
aud, if any thing further could have 
been proposed, I dare say, that his 
ardent love of the Constitution and 
of the liberties of the people, would 
have urged him to follow the propo- 
sitions. In answer to all which ex- 
pressions of tendcr regard, the people 
might have answered, that these wor- 
thies had “‘ an odd way of showing it.” 
When they told us, so often, that 
they were really, at bottom, enly 
anxious to prove their love to the 
Constitution and to our liberties, 
though they might seem to be passing 
acts against both, we might have an- 
swered in the words of the old French 
Epigram, the former part of which I 
have forgotten, but, in the Jatter part 
of which (being translated into Eng- 
lish) a young girl, all in tears, says to 


her lover: 


{ excuse you,my dear, for dissembling vour love; 


But, why need you kick me down stairs? 


The compassion, too, that these 
kind gentlemen expressed for the de- 
luded few, was very striking in its 
character and effects. There were 
only'a few of the deluded; and yet 
these gentlemen would put the whole 
nation into the absolute power of the 
ministers, for the purpose of preserving 
these few from the delusions practised 
upon them. They would, and they 
did, pass a Jaw enacting a new trea- 


son; a law making it death to at- 


daty ; a law to enable the magistrates 
to open, or shut up, at their sole plea. 
sures, all reading-rooms, all lecturing. 
rooms, all circulating-libraries, and 
to grant or refuse assent to the peti. 
diontng the parliament itself at any 
public. meeting, and finally, to drive 
the people of Westminster away from 
their old place of meeting to petition, 
Ali this these gentlemen did, besides 
enabling the Ministers to shut up in 
prison whomsoever they pleased, in 
any jail that they pleased, and for 
any length of time they pleased, with- 
out suffering the parties so shut up to 
see, or to correspond with, their wives, 
All this these 
kind gentlemen did; and that, too, 


children or friends. 


from their extreme affection and com- 
“* deluded few! 


There were, indeed, laws, and those 


passion for the 


pretty severe ones, too, already in 
existence for punishing whoever might, 
by writing or speaking, inculcate what 
was called sedition and blasphemy ; 
but, while these laws remained zholly 
unappealed to; while none of the 
‘* designing men” were attempted to 
be made amenable to these laws, the 
compassion of these gentlemen for the 
‘‘deluded few”? induced them to 
hasten to propese new laws, which 
embraced every class of the commu- 
nity. 

Infinite pains were taken, in these 
speeches at the opening of the parlia- 
ment, to send forth the idea, that the 





tempt to seduce a soldier from his. 


persons, who had been seduced; tbat 
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is to say, the persons who had met and 
petitioned for Reform, were nothing 
This was 


very inconsistent with the alarm, that 


but an t#gnorant rabble. 


they had excited, and the serious 
measures, Which were clearly intended. 
It was completely answered by the 
wonderful stock of knowledge and of 
talent, which had appeared at those 
meetings. But, for reasons too ob- 
vious to mention, it was thought ne- 
cessary to ascribe the demands of the 
To have called 
them all perverse or disaffected would 
There- 


fore it was to their ignorance and to 


people to ¢gnorance. 
have not suited the purpose. 


the craftiness of their seducers that 
the alarming evil was to be ascribed; 
though the arguments of the former 
had not, and were never intended to 
be attempted to be refuted, andthough 
the latter had never been called ir 
Yet did Mr. 
Dawson, who seconded the Address 


question by the law. 


in the House of Commons, complain 
of the ** delusive appeals of those, 
** who, under the pretence of a re- 
“ dress of grievances, were found ha- 
“ sanguing large assemblies of the 
‘¢ people, on topics, which were quite 
“ above the comprehension of the 
" vulgar.” 

I wonder what topics these could 
be? ‘The usual topics were Sinecures, 
and unearned Pensions and Grants; 
the Civil List; the sums voted an- 
nually for the relief of the * Poor- 


Clergy ” of the richest Church in the 
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world, while Mr. Martavs, one of 
that Church, was crying out against 


relieving poor labourers, because it 
Other 


topics were, the injustice of making 


was a premium for population. 


the nation pay interest in a high cur- 
reucy for Debts contracted in a low 
currency, and for salaries at the old 
rate, when the price of labour had so 
And, above all, the 
people discussed the topic of trafficks 


greatly fallen. 


ing in seats. 

Now, it may be a matter of doubt, 
perhaps, with some persons, though it 
is none with me, whether there were a 
score of labourers in England, who 
did not understand all thése topics ag 
well as Mr. Dawson did; but, if they 
did not; if they were ignorant, and, 
if the matters discussed really were 
above their comprehension, how came 
the discussions to have produced so 
strong an impression upon their'minds, 
that it was necessary to endeavour to 
efface it by four most tremendous Acts 
We never find, that 
much impression is produced on the 


of Parliament? 


mind of a men by the hearing, or the 
reading, of what he does not under- 
stand ; and hence, I suppose, the few 
converts that are made by the sublime 
speeches which the English people 
might, if they had nothing better. to 
look at, read in the newspapers, during 
Talk, ‘or 


write, nonsense to a man, and you will 


one half of every year. 


make no impression upon him other 
than such as disposes him to laugh. 
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Talk even sense to him, in a language 
that he does not understand, and he 
stares at you, but that is all. But, the 
people, in this case must have been 
addressed in a language that they un- 
derstood, and they must have pretty 
elearly comprehended the matter too ; 
otherwise, why these extraordinary, 
why these monstrous efforts, to reduce 
to silence those who were called their 
seducers ? 
It is curious to observe, too, how 
the estimate of the people’s under- 
standing varies, in the opinions of men 
like Mr. Dawson, as the tendency of 
the people’s efforts vary. Burke 
called them a ** Swinish Multitude,” 
while he held forth Lord Fitzwilliam 
and his son as the Nestor and the Te- 
lemachus of the day. This was ata 
time, when the people were, many of 
them, calling for an end to the traftick- 
ing in seats. But, when, in four years 
afterwards, they had been, in some 
places, especially at Manchester and 
Birmingham, induced by false alarms 
and by various other tricks, to form 
themselves, under the rich to pull 
down Jacobins’ houses, and to burn 
Mr. Paine in effigy ; then they be- 
came all at once a very rational and 
sensible people ; and, Sir Rosgert 
Peeve, the manufacturing Baronet, in 
answer to Mr. Fox, who had said, 
that the government ought to be 
ashamed of having instigated these 
Church-and-King Mobs, said, that the 
* Right Houourable Gentleman was. 
“¢ much deceived in his estimate of the 
“character of the labouring classes, 
“as far, at least, as related to the 
6 county, with which he had the ho- 
‘¢nourto be connected. They were 


** not only a very loyal class of per- 


‘* persons, who were nol fo be misled 
“by any writings or any speeches, 
“however artful. The pamplilet of 
** Paine had produced no impression 
“fon them. They wanted, they said, 
‘no French fraternity. They pre- 
‘ferred their religion and their lega| 
‘ freedom. with the good solid Roast 
** Beef of Old England, to the atheism, 
** the liberty and equality, and the bro. 
‘“‘ ken breeches, and soup - meagre of 
** France.” 

Well, now, either this was the cha. 
racter of the people in 1794, or it was 
not. If it was not, Sir Rosert Peers 
was what I need not name; if it was, 
why is not this their character now, 
after twenty-three years of Bible So- 
cieties, Lancaster Schools, Bell's 
Schools, and after all the boastings 
that we have heard about the wonder. 
ful progress that has been made in the 
work of enlightening ? It was their 
general character in 179%; no doutb 
of it; and, it happens, too, that Sir 
Robert spoke particularly of that same 
county of Lancaster, the people of 
which have now shown so much pub- 
lic spirit, and so strong a desire to pro- 
duce a Parliamentary Reform. And, 


if Sir Robert spoke truth, when he de- 


scribed the labouring classes in Lan- 
cashire twenty-three years ago, why 
should they be regarded as mob and 
rabble now ? Why should Mr. Daw- 
SON suppose, that the divers matters, 
discussed at their late numerous meet- 
ings, were quite above their compre- 
hension? The truth is, that the gene- 
ral capacity of the people is the same 
as it was in 1794. They have, how- 
ever, since that time, received a great 
deal of. information ; and, to this it is 
that we are te ascribe the change in 
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conduct, as to political matters. And, 
what do they want more to enlighten 
them as to these matters, and to pro- 
duce this change, than their experience 
of the last twenty-three years? And, 
at any rate, can they be called incon- 
sistent in their change, when they see 
that that same ** Roast Beef of Old 
“* Engiand,” to which Sir Robert said 
they were so much attached, has been 
exchanged, not for “* the Suuwp-meagre 
of the French,” but for dutter-milk 
and brewer’s grains, which are actu- 
ally now the food of a part of the 
people of that same county of Lan- 
caster, the Soup-Subscription Kettle 
being a thing beyond the reach of 
many, many thousands? 

Besides, who, amongst all the sons 
and daughters of Corruption, who 
have been writing pamphlets to the 
“ Lower Orders,” as they call them; 
who have been so busily engaged in 
circulating 7racts amongst them of all 
sorts; who, amongst these persons, 
have ever affected to believe, that the 
“© Lower Orders” did not comprehend 
what they had given to them to read? 
Will any man pretend to say, that the 
Books of Moses do not present to the 
mind greater difficulties to unravel than 
are contained in the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform? Subjects, such 
as those of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity, about which thousands of 
Doctors of Divinity have quarrelled 
all their lives, were submitted to the 
“ Lower Orders,” as to judges who 
were to decide between the disputants. 
But, the question, whether it was or 
was not just and reasonable, that the 
“ Lower Orders” should pay ter 
pounds in taxes out of every eighteen 
pounds of their earnings, while Lita 
such-a-one was receiving twenty or 
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thirty thousand pounds a year out of 
those same taxes; this was a ‘* topic 
‘** quite above the comprehension of 
“the vulgar,” was it? There are 
passages in the Bible of not more than 
two or three verses, to expound which 
more volumes have been written than 
would fill Westminster Hall, to say 
nothing of the burnings, the rackings 
and the wars, which’have arisen out of 
these disputes. Yet, the Bible has 
been sent out amongst the people with 
so much zeal, that servant men and 
maids have been, by circular letters, 
and by all kinds of means, invited, 
under pain of almost perdition in case 
of refusal, to subscribe their penny 
per week towards the funds for circu- 
lating this Book. And yet, questions 
of plain matter of fact, all depending 
upon proofs close at hand, are above 
the people’s comprehension! But, - 
then, the Bible does not treat of 
Sinecures, of unearned Pensions and 
Grants; of a double inierest for a 
of Standing Armies in time of 
peace; of traflicking in seats, and ofa 
Parliamentary Reform. 

For many years past, there had 
been such a fuss made about enlighten- 
ing the people, and about the wonder. 
ful success of the projectors, that it 
seemed, only about eight months ago, 
that there would not be a man left in 
the country. who would not be a small- 
beer philosopher at least. Toenlight- 
en the people was Mr. Waitsreap'’s 
grand scheme for reducing the poor- 
rates. ‘To enlighten the people was 
Sir SamueL RomiLty’s means of. pre- 
venting crimes. The enlightening of 
the people was to produce every good, 
and check every-evil. The work of 
enlightening went on: schools aprang 


up in every corner; the Church wied 
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with the Dissenters; all were at work 
énlightening the people. Meeting 
and Dinners and Speeches without 


end: Reports, Subscriptions, Lists, | 


Proofs of the good effects. In vain 
did I say, that it would be better to 
give the poor bread, or, rather, to et 
them eat it when they had earned tt, 
and leave them to enlighten themselves 
out of their own means. I was abused 
for this, and reptesented as a man who 
wished to keep the * Lower Orders”? 
in ignorance. Nothing was thought 
of but enlightening the people; and, 
their improvement at home had, at 
last, brought them to so perfect a state 
of light, that the projectors began to 
cast their eyes abroad, and there was 
actually founded a ‘* British and Fo- 
“* reign Schoo}-society,” with oue of 
the Royal Dukes at its head. 

One would have expected, therefore, 
that zenorance in the people would 
have been amongst the last things to 
be alleged upon this occasion. But, 
when the people in Lancashire began 
to meet, and to discuss the great ques- 
tions of national interest, it was dis- 
covered all at once, that they were a 
And 
this was absolutely necessary, too, or 


‘else the charge of seducers must have 


died of itself. In short, it was neces- 
sary to say that the people were fgno- 
rant, or to acknowledge that their 
petitions ought to be attended to. 

The truth is, that the great mass of 
the Labouring Classes had become 
really enlightened as to matters that 
were hot only within their full com- 
prehension, but in which every man of 





them was most deeply interested, 
rhis light they had derived chiefly 
from experience. And, indeed, if the 
picture that their country presented at 
the close of a war, which they had 
been told was for religion and liberty, 
and which had restored the Pope, the 
[nguisition, and the Jesuits; if that 
picture, which, instead of promised 
plenty and happiness, was a picture of 
such misery as was never before beheld 
in the world; if that picture had not 
enlightened them, their capacities must 
have been dull beyond that of any of 
the natives of Africa, not excepting 
the monkeys and baboons, or, our 
less-enlightened fellow subjects of the 
Cape of Good Hope. To the aid of 
this great teacher, experience, was, 
however, added that of the press, and 
especially the ‘* Two-penny Trash’ 


‘publications, which, as I before ob- 


served, were the great object of the 
Boroughmongers’ dread. 

To this it came at last; and, what- 
ever shifts were resorted to in order 
to disguise the fact, this, and this only, 
was the cause of that celebrated 
GREEN BAG, of. the contents of 
which, of the manner of examining 
those contents, and of the mode of 
acting upon that examination, I shall 
treat of in my next; and, in the mean- 
while, in good health, and in the midst 
of an abundance of cherries, and with 
pine-apples to eat at 2s. English, each, 
[ remain, my worthy and beloved 
friends, 


Your faithful friend, 


Ww. CossetrT- 
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